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[ N°LXXI, } Saturday, Fune 10. 1786. 
Querite nunc babeat quam noftra fuperbia caufam. Ovip. 


¥~ HERE is no complaint more common than that which is made 

againft the pride of wealth. The claim of fuperiority which 
refts upon a circumftance fo adventitious as that of fuddenly-ac- 
quired riches, is univerfally decried as the infolent pretenfion of 
mean and illiberal minds, and is refifted with a greater degree of 
fcorn and indignation, than, perhaps, any other encroachment of 
vanity or felf-importance. 

Yet one might obferve in thofe who are loudeft in the cenfure of 
this weaknefs, a certain fhame of being poor, which in a great 
meafure juftifies the pride of being rich. One may trace this in 
their affectation of indifference to all thefe pleafures and conveni- 
encies which riches procure, and in the eulogium they often make, 
in defpite of their own real feelings, of the oppofite circumftan- 
ces, Whenthey are at pains to declare how much better the plain 
difh and home-brewed liquor fuits their tafte than the high-feafon- 
ed ragout and the high-priced wine, what is it but difguifing theic 
inability to procure the luxury under the pretence of their prefer- 
ring its oppofite. Poverty, in this cafe, flies from her own ho- 
nourable tattered colours, to join the frefh and flaunting ftand- 
ard of Wealth; fhe allows the power of thofe very external cir- 
cumftances by which Wealth lays claim to a fuperiority. The dig- 
nity of her ftation fhould be fupported on other grounds: the little 
value of thofe external circumftances in which Wealth has the ad- 
vantage, when compared with the virtues and qualities which mo- 
ney cannot buy, when fet in competition with that native purity 
_and elevation of mind, which in the acquifition of wealth we fre- 
quently forfeit, and in its pofleflion we frequently deftroy. 

Both in thofe who poflefs riches and in thofe who want them, 
falfe pretenfion often defeats itfelf. It would often be for the ho- 
nour of Wealth if he could lay down his infolence, and for the 
happinefs of Poverty if fhe could fmooth her fcorn. True benevo- 
lence and delicacy would teach both their proper duties, and pre- 
ferve thofe cordial charities of life, which, in different ftations and 
in different circumftances, promote alike the comfort of individuals 
and the general advantage of fociety, 
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But it is only over minds of a higher order that external circum- 
ftances do not poflefs a power to pufh them from that equilibrium 
in which virtue and happinefs refide, Ordinary men will equally 
feel the inflation of profperity, and the harfhnefs of a lefs favour- 
able fituation; will in the one cafe incur the contempt and derifion 
of the world, and in the other experience the grating of a ruffled 
fpirit. Moderation and wifdom would teach the one to procure re- 
fpect, and the other to attain good-humour., 

I remember fome years ago,—it was during the laft war, and it is 
of no importance that I have forgot the exact date,— being invited 
to dine at the houfe of Mr Draper, one of the moft confiderable 
merchants in this country. Mr Draper twenty years ago was not 
worth a fhilling; but by a courfe ot induftry, and great intelligence 
in his profeilion, he is reported fince that time to have realifed a 
very great fortune, 

The principal part of our company, I found, upon entering the 
houfe, confifted of Sir William Roberts, his Lady, and children. Sir 
William is a country gentleman, the reprefentative of a very old 
and refpectable family, whofe anceftors were once in pofleflion of a 
great eftate; but partly from a want of cconomy in fome of its 
proprietors, and partly from other changes in manners, and the 
mode of living, it is now dwindled down to an inconfiderable a- 
mount, Sir William, however, ftill feels ftrongly the pride of an- 
cient family, and is apt to be hurt by the rife of thofe new men who 
are but of yelterday, and yet overtop him in wealth. 

When I entered the drawing-room the company were pretty ge- 
nerally aflembled. Sir William’s manner attracted my notice, and 
I found in it the moft finifhed complaifance and attention. There 
‘was a degree of politenefs which carried in its appearance the ut- 
moft refpect and condefcenfion to Mr Draper and his family; at the 
fame time there was a formal diftance, which was calculated to pre- 
vent them from ufing any familiarity with him, and, inftead of 
fhewing that Sir William really felt high reverence for the com- 
pany, contained evident marks of his confidering himfelf as much 
above them. We {toop as well as rife with difficulty; "tis on even 
ground that we carry ourfelves eafily. 

Draper’s manner was very different. Without being in the leaft 
moved by Sir William’s formal obeifance, he went on in his ufual 
way, giving a difplay of the richnefs of his houfe and furniture, I 
had not been long in the company when he took occafion to ob- 
ferve, that he never knew the times fo bad as now, and never was 
money fcarcer. This very morning, continued he, 1 was applied 
to for payment of a bond of L, 10,000, againft next Whitfun- 
term ; 
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term; but inftead of waiting for the term, I gave orders that the 
money fhould be paid immediately, Sir William looked, and faid 
nothing. 

At this time there came into the room a fon of Mr Draper's, a boy — 
about 10 years of age. The boy was at the public fchool of the 
city; and that very day, agreeably to a pretty general cuftom, the 
{cholars had been making a prefent or offering in money to their 
matters. It is the practice, in fuch cafes, for children of rich pa- 
rents to vie with one another who {hall give the greateft prefent ; 
and the vanity of the parents is generally as much interefted on the 
occafion as that of the fons. “ Papa,” fays young Draper, “ I was 
** King at fchool to-day, having given the higheft offering.” Sir 
William faid nothing ; but his fon, a lively little fellow, about the 
fame age, and in the fame clafs with Mr Draper’s fon, fprung for- 
ward, and gave him a blow in the face, which fet him a-crying. 
This incident produced fome confufion, but the company was at 
length compofed, 

Dinner was now ferved up. It confifted of two magnificent cour- 
fes and a defert; and Mr Draper frequently obferved, that part of 
the difhes came from his little farm in the Weft Indies, Sir Wil- 
liam eat but of one difh, obferving, that he always found his health 
and his appetite be{t when he dined plainly. 

After dinner, a great variety of wines were fet upon the table. 
Sir William, inflead of drinking the high-priced French and Ger- 
man wines, tafted nothing but a little Port and water; repeating his 
former obfervation, that as he eat, fo he regulated his drinking, for 
his ftomach’s fake. 

In a little time one of the fervants brought in Mr Draper’s letters. 
Mr Draper looked them over, and then began to talk of politics, He 
faid, he had got a variety of important intelligence in the difpatches 
he had received, and taiked with the confidence of a rich man, 
whofe credit in point of information was as unimpeachable as in 
point of wealth. He mentioned, in particular, information which 
that day’s poft had brought him, of the deftination of a certain fe- 
cret expedition then géing on, and that he knew well the troops 
were about that time making good their landing at the appointed 
place. Sir William had, juft the day before, received a letter from 
a coufin of his, the fecond in command on that expedition, telling 
him that the troops were not yet failed, and that their object was 
ftill unknown. Sir William faid nothing of this, but allowed Mr 
Draper to plume himfelf on his fuperior information; only I, who 
knew the circumiftance, obferved a fmile on the Baronet’s face, of 


which I could tranflate all the confcious fuperiority. 
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My attention was now turned to the younger members of the 
two families. I obferved Mr Draper’s eldeft fon, a good-looking 
lad of four and twenty, paying very particular attention to the el- 
deft Mifs Roberts, next whom he happened to be feated. This at- 
tention was not unobferved by the parents. Mr Draper, with all 
his attachment to wealth, was not without the ambition of connect- 
ing his children with ancient blood, and an alliance with the fami- 
ly of the Robertfes, who had long been at the head of the county, 
and had frequently reprefented it in parliament, would not have been 
difagreeable to him. As the Drapers had hitherto triumphed in 
their wealth, fo now the Robertfes began to triumph in their an- 
ceftry. Mr Draper obferved that his was as yet but a young family, 
and faid fomething of the high refpedt he had for the family of Sir 
William Roberts; how happy it made him that his prefent compa- 
ny had eat a bit of mutton with him, and what fatisfaction it would 
give him to cultivate a clofer friendfhip and connetion with them, 
He therefore propofed that the company fhould drink a bumper to 
their better acquaintance; and infifted that Sir William fhould give 





up his Port and water, and drink the bumper in Burgundy. Upon 
this Mifs Roberts drew off her chair as far as fhe could from young 
Mr Draper: Lady Roberts bridled up—Mrs Draper bridled up in 
return—Sir William drank off the bumper of Burgundy, 

To break through the aukward filence which this had occafioned, 
I fuggefted that one of the young ladies fhould give us a fong; 
which propofal was acquiefced in. Mifs Draper fung an Italian air, 
which fhe had learned of a celebrated Mafter. Her father took occa- 
fion to tell the price of his leffons. “‘ It is now your turn,” faid he 


to Mifs Roberts. “ She never fings,” faid her father, fomewhat 


‘ fternly. His daughter blufhed, and was filent. Soon after the Ja- 


dies withdrew. The remainder of the afternoon was {pent in Sir 
William’s drinking his Port and water, and in Mr Draper and the 
ereate{t part of his company getting fluftred in Burgundy and Cla- 
ret, When at laft, upon a meflage from Lady Roberts, Sir William 
joined her and his children in the lobby, and went off in the family- 
coach drawn by four horfes, which had been employed in that fer- 
vice for fifteen years, and were driven by poftilions with rich but 
old-fafhioned liveries, 
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